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The Living Conditions of Northern Negroes 


Legislative commissions in New York and New Jersey 
have been studying the living conditions of the urban 
colored population during the current year. The reports 
of these commissions? are summarized here since together 
they constitute a case study which has very grave social 
implications. For convenience, footnotes have been omit- 
ted. All New York material comes from the New York 
report, all New Jersey material from the New Jersey 
report. 

PoPULATION 


In both states the Negro population has increased very 
rapidly during recent years. In 1930 there were 412,814 
Negroes in New York State, or 3.3 per cent of the total 
population. This represented an increase since 1910 in 
the Negro population of 207.6 per cent. New York City 
alone accounts for about 80 per cent of all the Negroes 
in the state. In New Jersey the Negro population, 
208,828 in 1930, was 5.2 per cent of the total population, 
an increase of 133 per cent over 1910. Although Negro 
workers have been “almost completely” displaced from 
employment in industry during the depression years, 
some migration from the South has continued. 


EMPLOYMENT 


In 1930 in New York State 4.3 per cent of all gainful 
workers were Negroes, although they constituted only 
3.3 per cent of the total population. Of the total, 52.5 
per cent were in domestic and personal service; 21.9 
per cent in manufacturing and mechanical work, mainly 
unskilled labor; 11.3 in transportation and communica- 
tion ; only 3.6 in clerical work ; and only 3.5 in professional 
service. Thus, “practically 75 per cent of the Negro 
labor force” of New York State comprised “marginal 
workers, engaged in occupations which were among the 
least secure and the lowest paid.” In New Jersey, the 
proportion was even greater: 57 per cent in domestic 
and personal service, 24 per cent in “various unskilled 
and semi-skilled types of work,” and five per cent in 
agriculture—mainly farm laborers. 


1 Report of the New Jersey State Temporary Commission on 
the Condition of the Urban Colored Population to the Legislature 
of the State of New Jersey, created by Chapter 393, Laws of 1938. 
Trenton, N. J., 1939. Multigraphed. 

Second Report of the New York State Temporary Commission 
on the Condition of the Colored Urban Population to the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York. February, 1939. Created by 
Chapter 858, Laws of 1937, Continued by Chapter 677, Laws of 
1938. Albany, N. Y., Document Department, 1939. 


But this tells only a part of the story. In the 1937 
federal census of unemployment, the number of Negroes 
in New York State registering as totally unemployed 
“equalled approximately 40 per cent of all Negro gainful 
workers while for all other groups the corresponding 
percentage was but slightly over 15 per cent. And, when 
partly unemployed workers are combined with the totally 
unemployed, approximately 50 per cent of the Negro 
labor force was reported while for all the others, this 
percentage was but 21 per cent.” In New Jersey a 
slightly larger proportion of the total unemployed were 
Negroes than in New York. 

In 1935, 26 per cent of the families on relief in New 
Jersey were Negroes, although they were only five per 
cent of the total population. In New York City in 
February, 1937, the records of the Emergency Relief 
Bureau indicated that “Negroes had been displaced from 
private employment at twice the rate of whites and were 
being reemployed at only one half the rate of whites. .. .” 

But not only have Negroes experienced a dispropor- 
tionate amount of unemployment. Many of those at work 
have “suffered wage cuts to an almost unbearable level.” 
If families on relief and employed families “of all classes” 
are combined it is estimated by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics that “one half of all native white families 
of New York City have incomes of less than $1,814, but 
that one half of all Negro families have incomes of less 
than $837.” The New Jersey Commission estimated, 
as a result of a study in 14 municipalities, that in 1938 the 
average yearly income of Negro families was $880, and 
that 30 per cent had less than $600. 


Private Employment 


Negroes face many and varied difficulties in seeking 
jobs. The New York report summarizes the situation as 
follows: “Factory work is largely closed to Negro 
workers, except for the garment and fur trades and 
related industries in New York City. . . . Engineering, 
laboratory and transportation fields are occupations which 
Negroes may enter only after arduous effort, if at all. 
Public utilities, insurance companies and banks were 
found to have definite policies limiting or barring the 
employment of Negroes.” The situation is made worse 
by the fact that in the occupations in which Negroes 
mainly work there has been a “marked decrease” in the 
proportion of all workers during the last decade, while 
“expanding employment fields are those generally barred 
to Negroes.” In New Jersey a study of personnel prac- 
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tices of industrial and commercial establishments showed 
that only 45 per cent had Negro employes while one third 
had “a rigid rule” against it. It is charged that many 
employers who formerly employed Negro workers “de- 
liberately discharged” them during the depression “to 
make places for whites.” 

Nearly five per cent of all the gainful workers in New 
York City are employed by public utilities, but only 
1.3 per cent are Negroes. Nearly 60 per cent of these 
are employed in categories which are “notoriously . . . 
among the lowest paid . . . classes” with no possibility 
of promotion while 25 per cent are “laborers, section hands 
and the like.” Negroes are “virtually non-existent” among 
telephone exchange operators, clerical workers, trainmen, 
conductors and motormen on rapid transit lines (except 
on the municipally operated subway), street-cars, or 
busses. A survey of four upstate cities having a con- 
siderable number of Negroes revealed that there were 
only seven Negroes out of nearly 12,000 public utility 
employes. In New Jersey 1.4 per cent of all public 
utility employes were Negroes but only 17 had super- 
visory, professional, or clerical work. 

Another important question in this connection is the 
service given to Negroes by public employment agencies. 
In New York State the present administration of the 
enlarged Employment Service under the Unemployment 
Insurance Law has “set itself to correct” as rapidly as 
possible “past policies” of “deliberate preference to white 
applicants.” In New Jersey in the year 1937-38, 11 per 
cent of the applicants were Negroes and they constituted 
24.8 per cent of total placements. But most of these were 
in domestic or personal service. In other types of work a 
much smaller proportfon of Negroes than of whites re- 
ceived jobs. Negroes in New Jersey claim that inter- 
viewers in local offices frequently refuse to register 
Negroes for other types of work. 

One of the most serious difficulties faced by Negroes 
is the discrimination against them by trade unions. In 
1936, 24 international unions excluded Negroes from 
membership by constitutional and ritualistic provisions, 
four admitted them to separate locals, others discouraged 
Negro membership or tolerated it grudgingly. Since then 
there has been a liberalization of policy in a few unions. 
Local unions sometimes exclude Negroes when the na- 
tional (or international) union has no such formal policy. 
Others admit them but discriminate against Negroes in 
filling jobs where this is handled by the union. The New 
Jersey Commission sent a letter to 976 local unions in 
the state to which 131 representing 59 national or inter- 
national organizations replied. More than 50 per cent of 
those replying reported Negro members, but only nine 
locals of the 24 unions formally excluding Negroes re- 
plied to the questionnaire. Very few of those without 
Negro members would admit discrimination. 


Public Employment 


The New York Commission estimates that from four to 
five per cent of all employed persons are paid from public 
funds—not counting relief projects. In 41 per cent of 
the positions in the New York State service, employes 
are selected by open competitive methods. Here “equal 
treatment probably exists.” In the others the appointing 
officer has “virtually as uncontrolled a discretion in ap- 
pointment as . . . any private employer.” The “over- 
whelming proportion” of such positions are in the hos- 
pitals under the Department of Mental Hygiene and 
in the Department of Public Works. There are only six 


Negroes out of nearly 2,000 employes in the hospitals 
although there are many jobs of the types Negroes often 
hold. At the end of 1937 there were 11 Negro laborers 
out of some 3,000 workers in the construction force of 
the Department of Public Works. The Commission 
comments that “under present procedure” it is “virtually 
impossible to ascertain whether, in a given branch of the 
service . . . the absence of members of a particular race is 
due to discrimination against that race or to the mere 
failure of members of that race” to apply. 

The New Jersey law forbids discrimination because of 
“political or religious opinions or affiliations” but omits 
to mention race. As a result, the New Jersey Commission 
comments that “it is common knowledge that discrimina- 
tion on grounds of race is widely practiced by officers of 
the state and its subdivisions who have authority to make 
appointments from civil service lists.” This would, how- 
ever, be difficult to establish by testimony. No appointive 
officers would admit exercising racial prejudice. Of all 
state employes 3.4 per cent are Negroes (slightly more 
than half the proportion of Negroes in the population) 
but a majority are in unskilled or semi-skilled jobs. In 
the ten divisions of the State Department of Institutions 
and Agencies only 1.1 per cent are Negroes and all but 
eight of them are in unskilled or semi-skilled jobs. For 
county employment the proportion of Negroes is still 
smaller—1.7 for the counties reporting. Of these about 
91 per cent are in unskilled or semi-skilled manual jobs. 
There is a larger proportion of Negro employes of 
municipalities and a much larger proportion of profes- 
sional workers, most of the latter teachers in the segre- 
gated school systems. 


NEGROES ON RELIEF OR ON RELIEF WorkK 


In New York State in 1935, 10.3 per cent of those on 
relief were Negroes, although in the 1930 census they 
were 3.3 per cent of the population. A study by the New 
Jersey Commission of 5,368 “typical Negro families 
throughout the state” showed that 26 per cent were on 
relief and 22 per cent on WPA. The relief budget for 
48 per cent of the families on relief is less than $5.00 a 
week and the “great majority” of those on WPA are 
laborers receiving $60.50 a month. “Negro eligibles” in 
“almost every city” in New Jersey complain that “their 
names are passed over by [WPA] assignment clerks or 
project supervisors, especially on skilled and white collar 
jobs.” “The Negro population,” says the New Jersey 
Commission, “has consistently been treated as a dependent 
group to which relief of a sort must be given, never as a 
group of citizens whose participation is needed in the 
direction and administration of that relief.” 


Hovusinc 


Another very important question is that of housing. 
Even those Negroes with good incomes are “consistently 
denied the opportunity to secure better living conditions 
in better neighborhoods” because Negroes are obliged to 
live in restricted areas. Evidence brought before the 
New York Commission has “compelled the inescapable 
belief that throughout the state deliberate efforts have 
been made to shift the Negro population to the deterior- 
ating areas of cities.” In most communities in either New 
York or New Jersey “Negroes may rent only property 
which is immediately adjacent to property occupied by 
Negroes.” This is accomplished in various ways. But 
in any case, as the New York Commission points out, 
it results in “an artificial scarcity of dwellings available 
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to Negro tenants and a consequent overcrowding of those 
accommodations available.” In New York State it is 
estimated that Negro families pay from 10 to 58 per cent 
higher rental than white families would pay for similar 
accommodations. And these higher rents are paid by 
groups with a subnormal income so that a higher pro- 
portion of income must go for rent than is true of other 
groups. But in addition the landlord is “under less 
compulsion to maintain his property in good condition to 
attract tenants” when houses are scarce. As a result, the 
New York Commission believes that the housing condi- 
tions for Negroes are so bad that they “endanger seriously 
the health and morals of the entire state population.” In 
the sections of Harlem with 75 per cent Negro population 
only 17.3 per cent of the dwellings are in first class condi- 
tion. In upstate New York the situation is equally serious. 
Negroes “generally get the worst of the sub-standard 
housing facilities—worst from considerations of structural 
conditions, maintenance, service, and environmental con- 
ditions.” While “impoverished groups” of other races 
may live for a time in similar buildings, Negroes must 
remain there. 

Similar conditions were found in New Jersey where 
“46.1 per cent of urban Negro families rent dwellings 
with no bath for private family use; 47 per cent have no 
hot water; 30 per cent share toilet facilities between two 
or more families. Seventy-six per cent of Negro tenants 
have no central heat in their homes and 24 per cent have 
no electricity for lighting.” In New Brunswick city 
officials “housed Negro relief families in condemned 
dwellings,” and “charged rent for their occupancy against 
their relief budgets.” In Montclair only 9.1 per cent of the 
houses occupied by Negroes were in “good condition,” 
while 12.1 per cent were “actually unfit for use.” But 
the proposal to build a low-cost housing project for Ne- 
groes met with such opposition by leading citizens that it 
was abandoned. 

HEALTH 


The New York report does not deal with health but 
the New Jersey report does. It has long been known that 
the urban death rate of Negroes is much higher than 
that of whites. In New Jersey in 1936 it was 16.1 per 
thousand for the Negro population but only 10.4 for 
whites. For whites in 1936 the death rate for tuberculosis 
was 37.3 per hundred thousand but 190.9 for Negroes. 
The infant mortality rate for the state in the same year 
was 44 per thousand live births, for Negroes 79.5 per 
thousand. And for some cities the rate was still higher— 
in Burlington 230.8 as against 38.2 for white babies, in 
New Brunswick 111.1 for Negroes and 43.4 for whites. 

Yet in spite of their greater need the proportion of 
Negroes treated in hospitals in New Jersey is only about 
equal to their proportion in the total population. A few 
hospitals refuse to receive Negroes, others admit prac- 
ticing segregation in one form or another. Negroes say 
that even where this is not true the “attitude of staff 
members” is sometimes “such that Negroes will enter only 
as a last resort, and then reluctantly.” Hospital adminis- 
trators say that the real difficulty is that “Negroes have 
not been made as aware as the white population of the 
importance of early medical attention, and that they are 
more apt not to have the money to pay even the more 
moderate hospital fees.” 

In both New Jersey and New York the lack of facilities 
for the training of Negro physicians and nurses is a 
serious aspect of the matter. “In early 1938, it was found 
that in a sample of 58 hospitals [in New York State] 
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outside New York City none accepted Negroes as in- 
ternes; none included Negroes on the consulting staff; 
only one reported a staff member; and five stated that 
courtesy privileges were extended to Negro physicians.” 
In New York City Negro internes are permitted in only 
three hospitals and Negro staff members only in hospitals 
“where there is a predominance of Negro patients.” 

In New Jersey the situation is much the same. Of 100 
hospitals replying to a questionnaire only 37 would allow 
Negro physicians to treat their own patients there— 
and sometimes only “if patient is white.” Only 11 had 
Negroes on their staffs—nine only on the clinical staff— 
and one, operated “by and for Negroes,” had Negro 
physicians on the consulting staff. None of the 100 
hospitals has ever had a Negro interne. 

Negro nurses face similar difficulties. In upstate New 
York 32 out of 33 nurses’ training schools do not admit 
Negroes. The Buffalo Municipal Hospital Nurses’ Train- 
ing School admitted one Negro woman three years ago 
as “an experiment of doubtful value.” In New York City 
Negroes are admitted to two nurses’ schools where there 
are no white students. Certain specialized courses are 
frequently not open to the Negro nurses. 

In New Jersey Negro students are admitted only to 
two hospitals, both in Jersey City, where there are, in all, 
eight student nurses. More than half the training schools 
admit practicing racial discrimination, others say that no 
Negro has ever applied. 


EpucATION 


In New York City the Commission says there is 
“obvious segregation” in the high schools to which Negro 
students may go, although in some cases schools from 
which Negroes are barred by zoning regulations are 
nearer their communities than the schools to which they 
are admitted. It is charged that Negro girls are shunted 
into “old dilapidated buildings” and denied “the oppor- 
tunity of academic and commercial training.” The ele- 
mentary schools are “more acutely handicapped by poor 
and inadequate equipment and the resulting overcrowd- 
ing.” Another problem is “the extremely vicious neigh- 
borhood conditions.” In upstate New York these condi- 
tions do not exist because there are no school districts 
with a predominance of Negro pupils. It is said, however, 
that the teachers frequently show “a marked lack of 
interest in . . . and understanding of Negro pupils.” 

Except in New York City there is little or no oppor- 
tunity for Negroes to teach in the public school systems. 
Negroes are generally discouraged from entering the state 
normal schools. Negroes are usually admitted to New 
York higher educational institutions, other than the nor- 
mal schools, medical and nurses’ training schools with 
“few or no discriminatory practices.” But Negro women 
are frequently not allowed to live in dormitories, and 
there is often discrimination or segregation in regard to 
other activities. 

In New Jersey about nine per cent of the public school 
population are Negroes. In Southern New Jersey racial 
segregation is generally practiced in the elementary 
schools. Most of the Negro teachers of the state are in 
these schools and in a few others where 75 per cent of 
the children are Negroes. Frequently, in communities 
where white children are in large buildings with “the most 
modern conveniences,” Negro pupils are “segregated in 
small buildings without similar conveniences, and fre- 
quently without the minimum essentials for adequate in- 
struction. Lack of gymnasium facilities, shop equipment, 
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charts and maps and even books constitute some of the 
classroom lacks of which Negro teachers complain in these 
schools.” The situation is, naturally, worst in the smaller 
schools. In one community there is a separate Negro 
school for the 80 elementary school children, the 18 high 
school students are not segregated, but the 39 junior 
high school children, regardless of their grades, are all 
in one room and taught by the principal of the Negro 
elementary school. In Bergen County in northern New 
Jersey, 62 per cent of the Negro children are in schools 
with at least 75 per cent Negro enrollment. But the 
average attendance per room in these schools is 59.7 
pupils while in the other schools it is 27.1. There is 
apparently no discrimination in the admission of Negroes 
to the teachers’ colleges but in some cases at least they 
are not allowed to live in the dormitories. 


RECREATION 


In general, public recreational facilities, such as parks, 
playgrounds, and beaches, in New York State, are open 
to Negroes without restriction. “Indirectly, however, the 
Negro population suffers a decidedly unfair, and seem- 
ingly discriminatory, disadvantage, for on the whole these 
facilities’ are not near the sections where most of the 
Negroes live. What makes the situation more serious 
is the fact that Negroes are generally not admitted to the 
recreational programs of such agencies as the Y.M.C.A., 
the Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts, settlement and community 
houses, “except under segregated set ups, in some cases.” 
As a result, Negro young people “frequent more often 
the places of public recreation.” In the upstate cities “the 
glaring inequalities” between the facilities available to 
Negroes and those for whites are worse than in New 
York City. 


DELINQUENCY AND CRIME 


Among the evil effects of bad housing and very inade- 
quate recreational facilities is “an alarming increase” in 
the number of children brought before the juvenile court 
in New York City, although the total number is de- 
creasing. From 1919 through 1937 the proportion of 
Negro children in court increased from 4.2 per cent to 
23 per cent. One of the reasons for this increase is “the 
lack of case work facilities for Negro children” to handle 
minor cases without recourse to the court. In 1937, 69.4 
per cent of the Negroes and 59.5 per cent of the whites 
were adjudged delinquents. But, the Commission points 
out, a child arraigned in court may be “both delinquent 
and neglected and that in such instances it is difficult to 
draw the dividing line. There are more facilities for 
placement of delinquent than neglected Negro children in 
New York City.” The Commission believes that “this 
explains in part the larger proportion of Negro children 
adjudged delinquent.” From 1930 to 1934 more than a 
third of the boys arrested in the Harlem area were 
charged with “serious crimes involving property.” But 
“an almost equally large number of arrests were for 
hitching on trolleys and stealing subway rides—instances 
of the less serious behavior manifestations, which could 
be controlled through adequate and properly directed 
recreational programs in the community. Still another 
group of considerable size consisted of arrests for such 
offenses as selling newspapers after 7:00 o’clock in the 
evening and shining shoes on the street. . . . It is further 
significant that there appears to be direct correspondence 
between Negro non-support cases in the family court and 


Negro children before the Children’s Court.” The 
question of handling the Negro cases is equally serious 
and one with which “the court and agencies are contin- 
ually confronted.” 

The New Jersey Commission did not go into the 
question of crime and delinquency except to point out 
that 41 per cent of the juvenile delinquents under care in 
1938 were Negroes. This is considered to be a reflection 
of the conditions under which they live. 


INSURANCE 


Another type of discrimination against Negroes is that 
practiced by the insurance companies. The New Jersey 
Commission reports that some of the life insurance com- 
panies use a higher risk rate basis for Negro clients, 
which the Commission considers unjustified. Others make 
no effort to get Negro business. It is charged that Negroes 
are not allowed to take out “certain types of preferred 
policies.” While none of the casualty insurance companies 
would admit that it refused Negro applicants for automo- 
bile insurance, nevertheless, the New Jersey Commission 
received “impressive evidence showing discriminatory 
policies on the part of most casualty insurance companies.” 
This is because “in accident cases a judge or jury is 
inclined to discriminate against a Negro defendant in 
awarding damages.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSIONS 
The recommendations of the two Commissions cover, 


for the most part, the same ground, although those for’ 


New York State are more drastic. Both commissions 
would deny the protection of the state Labor Relations 
Act to unions which deny any racial or religious group 
the right to membership. They would forbid racial dis- 
crimination in public employment, and would take steps 
toward ending discrimination by public utilities, although 
the New Jersey Commission suggests only study of the 
subject by the Legislature. The New York Commission 
recommends the adoption of “formalized procedures” for 
selecting teachers outside New York City, the prohibition 
of segregation in housing projects, prohibition of racial 
discrimination in the admission of students to public 
educational institutions,-the withdrawal of tax exemption 
from private institutions which practice discrimination, 
and regulations to insure equal facilities in places of 
public accommodation without regard to race. The New 
Jersey Commission recommends the prohibition of racial 
discrimination in issuing life insurance and automobile 
insurance, the provision of low-cost housing for Negro 
families, an increase of opportunities for the training of 
Negro physicians, nurses, and public health workers, an 
investigation by the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of “discriminatory practices suffered by Negro school 
children,” the appointment of Negroes to state and local 
boards of health, education, housing, and relief. 


Local Interracial Committees Set Up 


As a result of the New York state report on the 
Condition of the Colored Urban Population the Federal 
Council’s Department of Race Relations is sponsoring the 
organization of local interracial committees under church 
leadership in the communities of the state where there are 
enough Negroes to make it worth while. Similar com- 
mittees have been working for several years in some of 
the New Jersey cities and have done valuable work. 
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